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A PROPOSED DEPARTURE IN THE METHOD OF 

DEFINING UNIT COURSES FOR SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

At the recent annual meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, one of its committees, that 
on the Reorganization of the Secondary School and the Definition 
of the Unit, 1 submitted in print a report in two parts, the second 
of which dealt with the definition of units. On account of a lack 
of time for discussion this report was referred for recommendation 
for action at the next meeting of the Association to a Commission 
on Units and Curricula provided for in a newly effected revision 
of the constitution of the Association. As this report will there- 
fore come to the attention of the Association again, and because 
it constitutes a rather radical departure from usual methods of 
definition-making, it is deemed worth while to present a part of 
it in the columns of this journal. On account of the extent of the 
report only excerpts can be quoted. Those sections that have been 
selected for reproduction here are the preliminary statement, which 
sets forth the grounds for making the departure, as well as certain 
important general considerations, and, as illustrations of the sort 
of definitions proposed, the definitions in Latin and history. Those 
in English, Greek, modern languages, mathematics, science, civics, 
economics, manual training and mechanical drawing, home eco- 
nomics and household art, commercial subjects, normal-training 
subjects, art, music, and public speaking are omitted. 

1 The membership of this committee was as follows: George N. Carman, Chair- 
man, Lewis Institute, Chicago 111.; Frederick L. Bliss, High School, Jackson, Mich.; 
Henry E. Brown, New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, 111.; Benjamin F. 
Buck, Senn High School, Chicago, 111.; George Buck, Shortridge High School, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Otis W. Caldwell, University of Chicago; Chester B. Curtis, Central 
High School, St. Louis, Mo.; Calvin O. Davis, University of Michigan; Joseph D. 
Elliff, University of Missouri; Edward L. Harris, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Thomas F. Holgate, Northwestern University; Charles H. Johnston, University of 
Illinois; Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; Frank E. Spaulding, Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Leonard V. Koos, Secretary, Chicago, 111. 
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It is to be noted that the statements dealing with the subjects 
follow a definite order: (a) extent of offering, (b) distinctions 
between elementary and advanced courses, (c) methods, (d) corre- 
lation, (e) aims, (J) recommendations, and (g) questions for later 
decision. All parts of these statements except that last named 
may be understood to be included in the definition. 

As the report in large part aims to furnish its own justification, 
no comment will be made here further than that the definitions 
as framed follow in general the facts of practice reported by a total 
of 1,570 teachers in 416 of the 1,047 secondary schools on the 
accredited lists of the Association during the school year 1915-16. 

The Definition of Units 

The definition of high-school units formulated by the North Central 
Association and other standardizing bodies have usually taken the form of 
syllabi of the subjects under discussion. As time has gone on, these syllabi 
have grown more and more comprehensive until now the definition often 
included more topics than can be covered in any single course. The result is 
that there are many courses accepted as satisfactory to the standardizing body, 
all differing in details and all within the syllabus. 

Furthermore, administrative problems have increased in number and 
complexity until there has arisen urgent need for a definition of each unit which 
will deal with the methods of administering courses as well as with the topics 
covered. For example, we must inquire, whether, under the present-day 
elective system, a student should be allowed to take first-year German in his 
senior year, or to take elementary algebra after the first year. Furthermore, 
we are driven to inquire, in allotting time on the program, whether the present 
arrangement under which a laboratory course is assigned double time is 
equitable in view of the actual amount of outside study which students devote 
to courses which recite in a single period. The whole movement in the direc- 
tion of more supervised study is an example of the kind of administrative 
readjustment which proves that high-school teachers are realizing that a unit 
cannot be fully denned in a syllabus. A unit is standard when the work of 
the students is standard, not merely when the definition of the unit includes 
a certain list of topics. 

The use of the term "unit" has become increasingly loose in recent years 
because of the difficulty of finding common characteristics in the different 
courses. Undue emphasis has been given to those superficial quantitative 
aspects of courses which can easily be made uniform. For example, all courses 
have been made exactly alike in the length of their periods and in the numbers 
of periods required in a year. 
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It requires little consideration to see that this rigid time requirement is 
working, in some cases, to the disadvantage of education. In the first place, 
while the recitation period is made uniform, outside study is left to the acci- 
dents of the elective system, and the choice of the individual student. The 
lack of attention to such matters appears in the fact that while one of the older 
definitions described a unit as one-fourth of a year's work, some schools are 
now allowing students to take six units and the general average is approaching 
five. This means that outside work for each unit is a vanishing quantity. 
In the second place, undue emphasis on superficial uniformity appears in the 
fact that small advanced classes are compelled, under the present formula, 
to adopt exactly the same organization as large elementary classes. In the 
effort to set up a rigid standard the essential spirit of inner equality has often 
been lost. 

The Committee offers the following formulations, not as a final solution 
of all the problems to which attention has been called, but rather as a program 
in which the emphasis is shifted somewhat to a series of considerations not 
heretofore given sufficient emphasis. It recommends that this program be 
put into the hands of the inspectors with the authorization of the Association 
to work out the problems of individual schools and report back each year to 
the Association the desirable enlargement or abridgments of the formulations. 
Thus, by way of example, it will be explicitly recommended that inspectors 
be allowed in their discretion to permit schools to organize small advanced 
courses on a schedule of hours shorter than that prescribed in the standard 
for a unit of credit, provided that every such case is listed and reported to the 
Association at its annual meeting. If this type of recommendation is adopted, 
the experience of the inspectors in carrying out the program of the Association 
will be available at each meeting as a basis for the revision of the standards 
and definitions. 

The foregoing paragraphs will make clear the reasons for the procedure 
adopted by the Committee. Instead of attempting to call together sub- 
committees of specialists, the Committee determined to base all its recom- 
mendations on investigations of the practices of schools on the approved list 
of the Association. To this end, it organized an office which was supported 
by subscriptions from the various institutions within the Association and sent 
out series of questions relating to each subject of instruction. These ques- 
tions were sent to members of the faculties of approved high schools, who had 
been designated by the principals as especially interested in standardizing 
subjects. The answers were then brought together and submitted in full to 
the general committee. 

The results of this inquiry confirmed the attitude of the Committee in the 
belief that the method of defining units by syllabi alone is inadequate for the 
purposes of the Association. There is such a variety in the practices of 
the different schools in the Association in every subject, especially in the newer 
subjects of the curriculum, that any enumeration of the topics which are taken 
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up in the various schools makes it evident that the courses of study accepted 
by the Association cannot be reduced to anything like uniform content. 

It is not intended to abandon entirely the preparation of syllabi. If the 
general program recommended in this report is adopted by the Association, it 
will be advantageous for the specialists in the various fields, either in their 
special associations or under the supervision of this Association, to work over 
the syllabi of their subjects. In that case, we recommend that the syllabi take 
on the form of various alternative possibilities rather than the form of omnibus 
descriptions. There are evidently now many different courses in each subject, 
all of which are accepted. If the specialists would recognize the impossibility of 
agreeing on the details of a single program, but would at the same time organ- 
ize their materials into several workable lists of topics, each one of which lists 
would be adequate as a unit, then the function of this general Association would 
be to approve several units, not on the ground of content, but rather on the 
ground of their conformity to broad, general administrative requirements which 
justify the treatment of one course as measurably comparable to other courses 
in the demand made on the student and in the training given by a year's work. 

Attention is drawn in this connection to the dominating importance of 
textbooks in the actual determination of school practice. Textbooks illus- 
trate the points made above. They are many and various in detail, but all 
capable of use in administering units of work to students. 

The Committee further draws attention to the fact that a standard school 
and a standard curriculum for a student cannot be defined merely by piling 
together in irregular fashion a number of units, however carefully each one is 
defined from within. For example, if a school offers only two units of Latin, 
only two in science, and only two in history, is it a standard school ? In like 
manner, it may be asked whether a student's curriculum which is made up 
of one year of Latin, one year of German, and one year of Spanish is accept- 
able, even supposing each unit is properly organized within itself. 

Such considerations as these have led the Committee to prepare for the 
Association statements regarding each high-school subject, which statements 
are offered as working definitions of units. These statements are first of all 
based on present practice; they set forth the way in which subjects are now 
taught in approved schools. They are arranged so as to emphasize adminis- 
trative characteristics. In many cases these administrative characteristics are 
not fully worked out, hence certain detailed recommendations are appended 
to the particular statements. 

In general, definitions which apply to all units and the broad principles 
which it is recommended that the Association adopt as guides for future refine- 
ment of each particular definition are submitted as follows: 

A unit is a series of recitations or exercises in a given subject pursued con- 
tinuously throughout the school year. 

The school year must be at least thirty-six weeks in length, each week to 
be made up of five school days. In computing the number of weeks and days, 
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single holidays may be disregarded, but not suspensions of school, which involve 
the loss of three days in a week. 

The number of class exercises required in a week for each unit shall, in 
general, be five. Inspectors are authorized to accept a smaller number of 
exercises per week in cases in which the advanced character of the work or the 
small size of the class insures a direct, personal supervision of each student 
equivalent to that secured in an ordinary course. Each class thus accepted 
shall be reported at the annual meeting of the Association in a list setting forth 
the name of the school and the title of the course. 

Class periods may not fall below 40 minutes in the clear, except in cases 
of the type mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. In case exceptions to this 
rule are tried, each exception shall be reported to the Association. 

It is recommended that longer periods be provided for purposes of super- 
vised study. 

A standard unit should provide for individual work on the part of the 
student to such an extent that elementary courses shall involve, including the 
recitation, at least an hour and a half for the average members of the class. 
Advanced courses shall require a longer period of individual work. 

Shop and laboratory courses should be recognized as made up very largely 
of individual work; hence the present rule should be adhered to of requiring 
double periods for such courses unless provision is made in these courses for 
outside work on the part of the student. 

Fractional courses may be accepted; but in all cases where fractional 
courses are administered, credit for each such course shall be recorded sepa- 
rately. Fractional courses running through a period of years shall not be 
recorded with an aggregate of credit at the end of the whole period. 

It is recommended that each definition include provision for students of 
varying ability. There should be a margin of extra work which the better 
students of the class may take. Furthermore, it is recommended that special 
requirements be imposed upon students who elect in the later years of their 
high-school career courses which are classified as first- or second-year courses. 
Such mature students taking elementary courses should be required to carry 
on a larger quantity of work at a higher level than the students of the earlier 
classes who take the same course. In general, the administration of this prin- 
ciple will be facilitated if advanced students are grouped in sections separate 
from elementary students. If this cannot be done for every day in the week, 
it is recommended that the advanced and elementary students be separated 
for a certain number of exercises each week. 

It is recommended that the Association adopt the following statements 
emphasizing the importance of sequential organization: 

No unit is well organized unless it explicitly articulates with courses pur- 
sued by the student in earlier years. 

No unit is well organized unless it explicitly trains the student to carry 
forward the same type of thinking and practice, either in more advanced school 
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work or in some form of individual activity, either of an' artistic or productive 
type. 

A statement of the relations of each unit to other phases of school work 
and practical life should be included in all descriptions of courses so that 
students may elect courses with intelligent regard to these matters. 

It is recommended that the Association adopt the following statement 
requiring a definition of progress within a unit: 

No unit is well organized unless there is some clear definition of more 
mature types of thought or action to which the student attains in his progress 
through the course. A mere enumeration of topics does not constitute a defi- 
nition of progression within a course. 

It is recommended that the Association adopt the following principle 
requiring advanced courses of every student: 

At least two-thirds of the courses pursued by each student in the last two 
years of his high-school curriculum shall be of a type which is explicitly definable 
as advanced. In order to make the enforcement of this rule possible, each 
definition of a unit should ultimately include a discriminating discussion of the 
advanced or elementary character of the work which it defines. 

It is recommended that the Association adopt the following statement 
regarding the range of work offered by a standard school: 

In order that a school may rank as a standard school of the first class, 
it must provide and conduct courses in English, history and civics, science, 
mathematics, languages other than English, and the fine and practical arts. 

It is further recommended that the Association instruct the inspectors 
to make a report at a subsequent meeting defining the number of courses 
in each of these fields which shall constitute the minimum acceptable to the 
Association. At the same time there should be a definition of the range of 
courses necessary to make up a satisfactory curriculum for the individual 
student. 

It is recommended that the Association instruct the inspectors to investi- 
gate the number of units taken by students in one year and to report at a sub- 
sequent meeting proper regulations governing this matter. 

It is recommended that the Association instruct the inspectors to inquire 
into the feasibility of giving different credits to high-grade students and low- 
grade students in the same class. 

Latin 
extent of offering 
The course in Latin, with very few exceptions, extends through four years 
in the schools reporting. The work reported in the four years is first-year 
Latin, Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 

A few schools offer work in Latin in the upper grades of the elementary 
school, but there seems to be no standardization of practice as to credit granted 
on a high-school basis for such work. 
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More than half the schools grant credit toward graduation for a single 
year of Latin. 

A number of schools permit students in the later years of the high school 
to take the earlier courses in the same divisions with students in the earlier 
years of the high school without imposing additional qualitative and quanti- 
tative requirements. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 

The only distinction appearing between elementary and advanced courses 
in Latin seems to be in content, and this is implied in the sequence as reported 
above. 

METHODS 

The teaching method in most schools is the grammar-translation method, 
although about 20 per cent of the schools are almost equally divided between 
the use of the direct and a combination of the direct and grammar-translation 
methods. 

The following materials and devices are reported by the teachers: maps, 
charts, pictures, correlation with other subjects, contests, games, exhibits, 
perception cards, magazines, and stereopticons. In consideration of the fact 
that the literary subjects require much less in the way of equipment than do 
other lines of school work, it is not too much to say that such equipment as is 
included in this list of devices should be at the disposal of all teachers of Latin. 

The time required for preparation of the daily assignment is modally 
40-60 minutes for first year and 60-90 minutes in the last year. A small pro- 
portion of schools require less or more. Supervised study appears in a few 
schools, but for the most part the study and recitation are carried on under the 
old plan. 

CORRELATION 

As stated under aims (/), (g), and (h) below, there is some correlation of 
Latin with English, history, and literature. A number of teachers state 
specifically that work with English derivatives is one of the distinctive features 
of their courses. 

AIMS 

The aims as generally concurred in by the teachers of Latin are: (a) ability 
to read and understand Latin of the grade usually offered in the Freshman 
year in college; (b) ability to translate such Latin into English; (c) ability 
to write Latin of the grade usually required in the Freshman year in college; 
{d) a ready, accurate, and fairly complete working knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar; (e) an accurate and ready pronunciation; (/) a better understanding of 
English word meanings and the grammatical structure of the English language; 
(g) a fair knowledge of the history, manners, and customs of the Romans, and 
their influence on western civilization; (d) a fair knowledge of the mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Because such a large proportion of schools are granting credit toward 
graduation for a single year of Latin, the Committee recommends that, if such 
credit is granted, the first-year Latin courses be so modified as to make the 
work of educational value without reference to subsequent courses in this lan- 
guage. An illustration of what is here meant is supplied by the increasing 
tendency to introduce work in English derivatives already mentioned above 
as being directly reported by a number of teachers, and also indirectly reported 
by the use of certain recent first-year Latin texts that emphasize this aspect 
of the subject. 

QUESTION FOE LATER DECISION 

The Committee wishes to open for discussion the question of the advisa- 
bility at some later time of incorporating in the definition of the unit the 
requirement of the use of the direct or a combination of the direct and grammar- 
translation methods, in preference to the present almost exclusive use of the 
grammar-translation method. 

History 

extent of offering 

The following courses in history appear in the high schools reporting: 
general history, a i-year course appearing in a very few schools; ancient his- 
tory, 1 year; mediaeval and modern history, 1 year; English history, J or 1 
year; and American, § or 1 year. These offerings are exclusive of the courses 
in civics and economics, concerning which statements are made later in this 
report. 

A small proportion of schools also report courses in other divisions of the 
historical field, as Hebrew, Greek, and Roman. 

The practice in almost two-thirds of the schools is the offering of three 
courses in history, most frequently ancient, mediaeval and modern, and 
American, but in some schools ancient, English, and American. Almost 
another third of the schools report four courses, viz., ancient, mediaeval and 
modern, English, and American. A small number of schools offer but two 
courses, and a single school offers one course. 

We are given no reason to doubt that all this work is credited toward 
graduation from the high schools. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 

The element of chronological sequence seems to be the one marked dis- 
tinction between elementary and advanced courses. For example, ancient 
history appears in the first or second year; mediaeval and modern in the second 
or third year; English in second or third, but more commonly in third; and 
American almost universally in fourth. 

The mastery of the text is a somewhat more commonly recognized aim 
in ancient than in subsequent history courses, and this is so probably on account 
of the difference in the maturity of the student. 
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Corresponding to the fact that the mastery of the text is a somewhat more 
common aim in ancient history than in subsequent courses, is the further fact 
that more of the teachers of the former than of the latter report the use of the 
text as the main body of the course with little or no collateral reading, and not 
so often as a basis of assignments to be supplemented by required collateral 
reading. 

In accordance with what we are led to expect from the foregoing, the 
amount of collateral reading varies with the maturity of the student or the 
place in the sequence of the courses, i.e., the usual amount required is greater 
for the later than it is for the earlier courses. 

METHODS 

The method of the use of the text has already been reported. 

The kinds of collateral reading are as follows: other texts, more extended 
works, source material, biography, historical fiction, poetry, magazines, and 
newspapers. Other texts are used more in ancient history than in the more 
advanced courses. More extended works are used more in the later courses 
than in ancient history. The same may be said of source material, biography, 
and periodicals, the last named probably because of the contemporaneous 
nature of the material. 

Collateral reading is tested by one or more of the following methods: 
reports in class, discussion in class, note-books, themes or other written reports, 
and examinations or tests. 

Courses in American history contain varying amounts of work in govern- 
ment. 

CORRELATION 

Correlation of history is effected with English composition, English litera- 
ture, geography, civics, political economy, Latin, current events, sciences, art 
and architecture, drawing, spelling, and penmanship. The extent of correla- 
tion seems to be greatest in current events and geography. It is especially 
high for American history with civics and economics. The correlation with 
art and architecture is highest in the earlier courses. With English compo- 
sition, spelling, and penmanship it is fairly common throughout, while with 
English literature it is not high except for English history. The amount of 
correlation with Latin, the sciences, and drawing is not notable except that 
ancient history is correlated with some frequency with the subject first named. 

Correlation is also implied in aims (h), (i), and (J), below. 

American history is, of course, correlated with government in practically 
all schools. 

AIMS 

The aims concurred in by teachers of history are: (a) to master the text; 
(b) to cultivate the power of handling facts ; (c) to develop the spirit of national- 
ism; (d) to cultivate "reconstructive imagination"; (e) to equip the student 
with a store of historical information; (/) to develop the "faculty of discrimi- 
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nation"; (g) to promote good citizenship; (h) to develop ability in speech, 
oral and written; (») to inspire with a love of reading; (j) to teach the use of 
books. As has already been stated, the mastery of the text is more generally 
recognized as an aim in ancient history than in the later courses. Aim (c) is 
more prevalently recognized in American history than in others. Aim (g) 
is high in all, but highest in American history. Aims (e), (/), (g), (h), and (j) 
are more generally concurred in than are other aims. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee does not believe that mere chronological sequence of 
topics is a characteristic sufficient to distinguish elementary from advanced 
courses. It therefore recommends that in the later courses the text should 
not be used as the main body of the course with little or no collateral reading, 
but that it be used instead as a basis- of assignments to be supplemented by 
required collateral readings, or as an outline or syllabus in connection with 
collateral readings. This implies that there should be a greater amount of 
collateral reading in the more advanced courses, and that this collateral read- 
ing should be less limited to the reading of other texts than may be suitable 
for the earlier courses in history. This collateral reading may well be devoted 
to a greater degree to more extended works, source material, etc. 

QUESTION FOR LATER DECISION 

Because in practice relatively few students elect a full sequence in history, 
the Committee directs the attention of the Association to the possible desira- 
bility of recommending reversion to the older practice in the high schools of 
offering courses in general history. 



